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FOREWORD 


A  danger  ever  present  for  democracies,  ur  nations  organized  upon 
the  democratic  jMrinciple,  is  that  they  should  lose  their  common  and 
coherent  purposes,  should  fall  into  divided  and  even  antagonistic  inter- 
ests, and  should  forget  the  general  welfare  in  the  midst  of  the  efforts  of 
cortain  ehunes  cur  sections  to  obtain  an  advantage  over  the  others.  It 
has  been  the  unhappy  history  of  democracies  in  the  past  that,  while 
during  the  perio<l  of  their  creation  and  establishment  they  have  been 
inquired  by  the  fervor  and  governed  by  the  unanimity  of  the  great 
fitmggle  f«ir  an  object  desired  hf  all.  they  have  later  fallen  into  a  kind 
of  distraction  and  loss  of  creative  enerjjy  through  the  inability  of  their 
citizens  to  remain  steadfast  to  common  principles  or  to  co-operate 
to  coamicm  emls.  Internally,  they  have  lost  efficiency,  and  hence 
vigor  and  prosperity,  because  their  domestic  contentions  have  revolved 
about  the  desires  of  a  part  and  not  about  the  good  of  the  whole ;  exter- 
nally, they  have  gradually  yet  certainly  given  ground  to  other  nations, 
because  their  lack  of  conscioo^  tintted  strength  has  been  not  only  a 
continual  handicap  to  them  in  the  unending  competitive  contest  in  the 
economic  field,  but  also  a  perpetual  source  of  political  weakness.  This 
having  been  the  experience  of  democtacies  in  the  past,  it  is  not  with- 
out reason  that  the  great  modern  democracies,  including  our  own. 
are  still  often  called  by  thinking  persons,  "experiments  in  govern- 
ment" In  the  nunds  of  the  judicioos  it  is  not  yet  an  assured  fsct  that 
these  democracies  will  endnre.  What  is  an  assured  fact,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  judicious,  is  that  they  will  not  endure,  unless  they  can  demon- 
strate their  alMlity  to  think  and  act  harmoniously,  and  not  sectionally 
or  factionally. 

What  has  just  been  said  obviously  applies  to  the  United  States, 
and  more  to>day  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  country.  To 
remain  a  triumphant  fkmocracy  we  muftt  have  broad  and  firm  co-oper- 
ation of  thought  and  action,  resolutely  maintained  as  our  public  policy 
and  as  the  policy  governing  all  our  industrial  and  social  activities. 
-  And  the  duty  of  seeing  to  it  that  this  pHnctple  prevails  can  lie  nowhere 
else  than  with  our  business  men,  who  in  the  last  resort  must  be  de- 
pended upon  for  leadership  in  our  affairs.  This  is  the  lesson  of  Judge 
Gaty*s  article,  printed  in  the  folkming  pages. 

THE  nniTORS, 

The  Market  JVnHd  and  Chrotticlc. 


CO-OPERATION  IN  AMERICAN  BUSEMESS 


By  Elbert  H.  Gary 
Chairman.  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ' 

WE  arc  living  in  a  vital  period.  Never  before  within  our 
memory  has  there  been  a  time  when  so  many  problems 
fundamental  to  true  progress  presented  themselves  to 
thinking  men.  These  problems  call  for  expert  examination,  clear 
thought  and  sober  judgment.  They  are  not  merely  the  problems 
directly  arising  from  the  disturbance  and  distress  occasioned  all  over 
the  world  by  the  great  struggle  now  going  on  in  Europe,  though  these 
alone  are  perhaps  the  greatest  problems  with  which  mankind  has  ever 
had  to  deal.  The  problems  I  have  specifically  in  mind,  however,  are 
larger  even  than  these ;  they  reach  into  the  future.  They  have  to  do 
with  the  whole  scheme  of  the  organization  of  society  and  its  interests, 
especially  as  regards  those  things  that  must  always  primarily  concern 
the  great  majority  of  men  and  wcMnen,  namely,  the  industry,  com- 
merce and  other  activities  which  form  the  basis  of  their  individual  and 
social  welfare  and  which  enable  them  to  be  efficient,  both  individually 
and  also  socially  and  politically.  Here  in  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly, we  are  in  more  than  one  sense  at  a  parting  of  the  ways.  We 
are  all  naturally  preoccupied  at  the  moment  with  the  restoration  of 
the  national  prosperity  which  l»s  been  interrupted  by  the  toleration 
of  the  new  tariff,  by  the  great  war  and  by  other  causes.  The  war 
itself  is  making  it  clear  that  the  real  question  is  larger  than  this.  We 
want  prosperity;  but  we  want  it  solid  and  enduring.  We  want  to 
make  sure  that,  while  our  free  institutions  are  maintained  in  a  more 
vigorous  condition  than  ever,  we  do  not  get  out  of  step  with  the 
onward  progress  of  the  world  and  thus  fail  to  hold  our  own  with 
nations  that  may  be  learning  the  secrets  of  progress  faster  and  better 
than  we  are. 

Correct  decisions  leading  to  just  action  during  the  next  few 
critical  years  will  mean  much,  to  the  solidity  and  permanoice  of  this 
Republic.  The  continuance  of  misunderstandings,  of  mutual  criticism. 


ud  of  working  at  cross  purpom  among  the  men  and  groups  of  men 
who  are  shaping  our  destinies,  nty  serve  to  carry  us  into  errors  from 
which  a  full  recovery  may  not  be  possible.  I  may  quote  hcie  wh»t  1 
MoA  recently  in  another  connection : 

-The  tendency  of  the  times  during  the  last  few  years  seems  to 
have  been  opposed  to  business  progress.  This  has  been  shown  to 
Uttbttcations,  utterances  of  public  speakers,  introduction  of  many 
•  vkioas  Wlis  htto  the  legislative  branches  of  Government,  the  passage 
of  some  unfavorable  laws  and,  in  s^me  instances,  a  ^sposition  to  go 
beyond  reason  and  justice  in  the  effort  to  administer  the  lawt.  ^ 

"The  fttaoB  for  these  adverse  conditions  has  been  partly  the  fault 
of  the  business  men.  We  had  become  more  or  less  careless  in  man- 
agement,  indifferent  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  others,  regardless  of 
onr  rctponsibitities  toward  those  for  whom  we  had  become  trustees, 
as  directors,  officials  or  olherw&c.  and  unmindful  of  the  general  public 
welfare.  I  make  no  personal  reference  and  have  no  mdividual  or 
corpoffatkm  in  mind.   AU  of  ns  failed  to  measure  fully  up  to  our 

obligations.  ^  .  . 

-Many  of  those  who  criticised  were  actuated  by  the  best  of  motive, 
others  by  the  desire  for  notoriety  or  individual  advancement.  The 
effect  was  bad  and  in  many  hMtances  not  justified." 

The  great  war  which  is  now  shaking  Europe  and  the  world  has 
served  to  arouse  manv  dormant  intellectual  and  moral  forces,  not 
the  least  among  which  arc  tht  lorces  of  economic  and  political  analysis. 
Behind  the  clash  of  armies,  tfifaied  economisto  and  studenU  of  the 
welfare  of  nations  perceive  worid  problems,  whose  workmg  out,  sue* 
cessfuUy  or  nnanccessfuUy,  will  determine  the  future  of  all  peoples, 
whether  now  included  among  tiM  belligerents  or  not  The  w^es  are 
not  merely  the  victory  or  defeat  of  the  one  or  the  other  group  of  tliBie 
bettigeients,  but  great  fundamenUl  principles  of  human  progress.  The 
financial  and  commercial  coovlllsion  of  the  whole  world  at  the  out^ 
break  of  the  war ;  the  sudden  and  painful  discovery  that  no  country 
now-a-days  can  live  for  itself  alone ;  the  sharp  realization  that  even 
nations  at  peace  and  remote  from  the  conflict  must,  by  a  strong  and 
dependable  co-ordination  of  their  own  affairs,  be  prepared  for  the 
difficulties  arising  from  such  a  conflict.-these  and  other  Impressive 
lessons  of  the  war  in  Europe  have  stirred  the  minds  of  thinkmg  men 
everywhere  to  reconsider  their  vague  mid  often  merely  traditional 
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ideas  of  what  is  good  for  peoples,  taken  either  collectively  or  indi- 
vidually. Probably  there  is  now  a  consens|is  of  opinion,  among  those 
whose  judgment  is  worth  having,  that  after  the  war  is  oondnded  it 
will  no  longer  be  possible  for  a  great  nation  to  go  on  in  a  happy-go- 
lucky  way,  with  no  common  purposes  and  aims,  if  it  desires  to  remain 
a  permanent  force  in  the  world,  hohfing  iU  ptoce  in  the  vangna^  of 

progress.  i 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  history  has  not  recorded  a  great 
human  catastrophe  which  carried  lor  the  wofkl  so  vivid  and  unmisr 
takable  a  demonstration  of  fundamental  truths.  Many  great  events 
ate  ci^ble  of  misinterpretation ;  but,  it  seems  to  me,  the  present  war, 
whatever  may  be  the  differences  of  opinion  as  to  its  diphimatic  pre- 
liminaries, stands  forth,  in  the  eyes  of  the  far-seeing  statesman  and 
of  the  wise  economist,  clear  and  clean-cut  as  regards  the  great  ultimate 
conclttskms  to  be  drawn  from  it.  Fundamentally,  I  believe  this  war 
was  made  possible  by  the  failure  of  men  and  women  constituting  great 
populations  to  insist  upon  the  application,  in  respect  to  their  economic 
activities  and  interests,  of  the  simple  Christian  princq»les  of  nmtuai 
forbearance  and  co-operation  which  they  avowed  as  a  religions  or 
social  creed.  As  I  said  in  an  address  delivered  during  October  last : 

"Withcrat  giving  reasons  in  detail  at  the  present  time,  I  venture 
the  opinion  that  the  struggle  for  commercial  snpremacy  ws»^  the 
underlying  cause  of  the  war,  or  at  least  had  a  decided  influence  upon 
lU  precipitation ;  that  tlic  questions  at  issue  largely  relate  to  dollars 
and  cents.  And  many  1)elieve  that  if  representatives  of  the  dtffcfmit 
nations  had  previously  met  in  a  spirit  of  friendly  and  considerate  in- 
quiry for  the  purpose  of  definitely  and  finally  settling  the  fmajicial 
interests  of  each,  all  trouble  could  have  been  averted." 

It  is  believed  that  the  idea  here  suggested,—- naraeh',  that  deliber- 
ately chosen  representatives  of  the  nations  now  at  war  could  have 
averted  hostilities  and  sayed  the  world  all  the  unspeakable  suffering 
and  waste  of  the  titanic  struggle,  if  only  this  course  had  been  pursned, 
—is  one  that  must  commend  itself  to  every  thinking  person  who  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  olwerve  how  much  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  reconciling  even  inveterate  and  passionate  differcncet  between 
men  through  the  use  of  frankness,  fairness  and  reasonableness  in  the 
discussion  and  determination  of  their  respective  rights.  But  whether 
this  be  carrying  reliance  upon  right  reason  too  far  or  not,  the  principle 
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invohed  is  sound.  A  nati^  is  an  aggregatioii  ol  m^n4m^.  It. 
standards  reflect  the  ideals  of  the  active  majority  of  its  people.  If 
thia  active  majority  is  not  coordinated  and  united  in  spirit,  if  it  knows 
nothing  of  the  co-operation  of  citizen  with  citiseii,  class  with  chws,- 
J^  in  shorty  it  is  simplj  a  great  nmlisciplined,  unruly,  envious  and 
bjckering  family.-then  the  nation  can  hardly  be  depended  upon  to 
act  with  singleness  or  loftiness  of  purpose,  whether  in  a  mt  emer- 
gency.  or  ,n  the  continuous  daU>  devekipiBcnt  of  its  prosperity  and 
national  welfare  in  general.  In  the  address  from  which  I  have  just 
quoted,  I  made  use  in  another  passage  of  a  personal  experience  whkh 
brings  out.  in  a  field  where  it  has  actually  keen  tried,  the  scope  of 
the  Idea  in  mind.  With  some  omissions,  the  passage  is  as  follows: 

About  three  years  since,  a  few  representatives  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  of  this  country  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  in  Great 
BriUw  and  ContiiienUl  Eurape  the  leading  representatives  of  the 
won  and  steel  manufacturing  interests  of  the  world.  For  several 
days  we  were  in  close  association  with  those  men  and  became  well 
acquainted  with  them  and  the  9fint  and  motives  which  dominated 
their  attitude  and  treatment  of  one  another.  The  countries  represented 
included  England.  Scotland,  Wales,  Belgium,  France.  Germiiy,  Aus- 
tria, Itay,  Russia.  Spam,  Hungary.  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

All  were  active  compeytars,  individual  concerns  of  a  single  coun- 
ti7  with  each  other  and  each  country  with  all  other  countries.  Never- 
thrless.  It  was  evident  that  a  fjteling  of  business  friendship  permeated 
the  mmds  and  influenced  tlMS  eondoct  of  these  men.  and  this  in  the 
mam  tended  to  establish  andiiphold  an  orderly  and  profitable  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  entrusted  to  them. 

-If  the  large  numbers  of  hiwlness  men  who  represented  on  this 
memorable  occasion  all  of  the  countries  engaged  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  could  have  had  opportunity  to  consider  and  determine  the 
questions  leading  up  to  the  war  which  is  raging  in  Europe  thfrt  wmld 
kart  been  m  war.  These  intelligent,  experienced,  practical,  sensible  and 
Christian  men.  being  from  time  to  time  in  close  contact,  and  therefore 
well  acquainted  with  each  other,  would  have  been  patient,  Considerate 
and  fair-minded  and  would  have  made  adjustments  and  reached  con- 
elnsions  calculated  to  protect  the  interests  of  all  and  to  prevent  the 
IXMSibihty  of  the  present  deplorable  hostility." 

I  do  not  desire  in  this  article  to  analyae  the  meriu  of  the  cause 
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of  one  or  the  other  side  in  the  European  War,  nor  to  compare  the 
national  efficiency  of  the  several  belligerent  nations.   Hut  whatever 
may  be  our  personal  sympathies  or  opinions  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  there  appears  to  he  a  general  agreement  that  the  cliief  reason 
for  Germany's  recently  acquired  national,  industrial  and  commercial 
prominence  is  the  qnrit  of  coK^ration  running  through  the  entire 
economic  and  social  life  of  the  country.    The  conscious  aim  of  the 
Government  of  Germany  and  of  the  leaders  of  German  thought  and  of 
(<erman  business,  ever  since  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  has  been  to 
bring  into  harmonious  co-ordination,  without  the  waste  of  the  blind 
antagonisms  and  com|>ctitions  of  the  various  classes  of  the  productive 
population,  all  the  constructi\*e  and  progressive  efforts  of  the  German 
people.    From  the  standpoint  of  a  neutral  nation,  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  there  is  food  for  thought  in  the  following  account  of  tbdr 
application  of  the  principle  just  menti«mcd  to  the  needs  of  the  great 
national  crisis  that  had  arisen.   The  Imjierial  V'ice-Chanccllor,  Hcrr 
von  Delbruck,  is  reported  to  have  commented  upon  the  effectiveness 
of  the  German  industrial  and  conmiercial  organiaation  and  its  ability 
to  withstand  the  shock  of  war  and  the  extraordinary  demands  made 
upon  it  by  the  necessities  of  war,  in  ihc  following  language  : 

"I  had  a  talk  with  the  gentlemen  representing  the  control  of  the 
sugar  industry,  and  in  fifteen  miputes  we  had  settled  all  the  questions 
affecting  it.  I  met  other  men  anil  wc  <iuickly  settled  the  textile  and 
chemical  industries.  I  met  representatives  of  all  the  agricultural 
organizations,  and  in  an  hour  we  liad  settled  all  questions  pertaining 
to  the  food  supply,  (krnnan.v.  as  no  other  country,  is  centralized  in 
dnstrially  as  well  as  economically,  giving  us  an  organization  which 
makes  us  unconquerable,  economically  and  industrially.'' 

Comparisons  are  not  necessary  in  this  article.  The  object  of  this 
quotation  is  to  set  forth  a  practical  application  of  the  economic  prin- 
ciple of  co-operation  on  a  large  scale.  The  dcductkm  proper  to  draw 
is  that  a  great  nation  like  tlie  United  States,  with  its  immense  prob- 
lems, no  longer  local  but  inevitably  and  increasmgly  international  as 
they  must  become.  shouUI  give  deep  thought  to  the  example  which 
lias  thus  been  afforded  to  the  world  of  what  may  be  done  along  certain 
very  definite  lines  of  co-operative  organisation,  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  few  but  for  that  of  the  many ;  not  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular 
cbss  but  for  that  of  the  entire  nation. 
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It  is  worth  remarfciiif  il  tlut  pomt  that  aimoM  uncenacioiMty 

we  have  ourselves  had  the  hinefits  of  co-operation  hrought  home  to 
OS  by  the  necessities  we  havt  had  to  meet  in  the  months  since  the 
Evropean  War  broke  out.  Am  ail  ramember,  our  financial  and  eco- 
nomic situation  in  the  earlier  part  of  1914  was  not  all  that  could  be 
desired.   In  fact,  many  of  ottr  great  industries  were  in  a  depressed 
and  even  cmbarrasacd  coiiditiaa    The  gradual  recovery  from  the 
strain  of  1907  had  been  in  a  measure  checked  by  a  %*ariety  of  forces. 
There  were  reasons,  however,  for  expecting  an  improvement  in  the 
near  fntttrc.  Then,  alt  at  once  the  whole  industrial  fabric  was  tempo- 
rarily para1yze<l  by  the  suddM  diversion  of  the  great  forces  of  trade 
and  industry  from  their  propef .object  to  the  vast  destruction  of  human 
liic  and  of  accuniuUted  capilll.   And  the  consequences  were  so  tre> 
mendous.  even  for  ns.  that  tiNie  had  to  be  co-operation  lest  all  should 
lie  destroyed.   Finance,  indtttlly,  commerce,  both  domestic  and  inter- 
nataonaU  were  compelled  to  'work  together,  or  go  down  in  general 
min.  The  story  can  never  ki  eompletcly  told  of  tlie  extent  of  the 
mutual  assistance  given,  of  thtt  courageous  and  unselfish  standing  by 
those  caught  in  the  maelstrom,. of  the  disinterested  co-operation  of  the 
moat  dtverae  interests,  in  orddr  that  the  wheels  of  industry  might  con- 
tinue to  turn  and  the  ways  irf  eommerce  continue  to  be  open.  At 
length  it  can  be  sai<l  without  undue  optimism  that  the  skill  and  courage 
of  our  citiaens  working  together  has  brought  this  country  into  a  posi-  ' 
tkm  of  substantial  adjustmet  to  the  changed  conditions.   It  aeems 
l^bable,  moreover,  that  the  impulse  which  has  been  given  to  men's 
minds  by  the  crisis  through  which  we  have  passed  will  make  the  final 
adjustment  of  all  the  c«Misei|ttences  of  war,  when  it  comes,  more  funda- 
mental and  more  lasting  than  it  otherwise  could  have  been.    It  is 
certain  that  the  attitude  of  awakened  attention  and  of  creative  interest 
in  economic  proUems  which  this  world  caUstrophe  has  produced  in 
the  United  States  will  tremendously  hasten  the  time  when  public 
opinion  here  will  undertake  a  permanent  solution  of  questions  pro- 
fbmidly  affecting  our  welfare  as  a  people,  of  which  we  had  begun  to 
catch  glimpses  some  time  before  the  etfects  of  the  war  suddenly  and 
violently  brought  them  home  to  our  minds,  but  which  we  were  not 

yet  ready  to  act  upon. 

As  long  ago  as  the  panic  of  1907  and  its  aftermath  of  trouble  in 

tWa  country,  it  had  begtm  to  be  clear  to  some  of  us  that  the  industrial 
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and  commercial  interests  oi  the  United  States  had  become  too  vast 
and  too  complex  to  be  left  in  their  old-time  hap-hazard  and  disorgan- 
ized condition  without  grave  danger  of  recurrent  crises  and  panics, 
probably  each  more  severe  than  the  last  with  the  passage  of  the  years. 
Some  method  of  integration  and  co-ordination  had  become  a  neeeadty 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  good.  I  believed  then  that  I 
could  see  signs  that  this  lesson  oi  1907  was  being  appreciated  among 
bunness  men ;  and  on  January  2,  ipoBp  as  light  waa  beginning  to  break 
after  the  darkness  of  the  panic  year  proper,  I  made  the  following  com* 
ments  upon  the  situation,  which  were  published  in  the  "New  York 
Herald": 

'*The  experiences  of  the  last  year  have  been  of  great  valne.  We 

have  been  extravagant  in  every  direction,  and  have  been  compelled 
to  realize  it.  We  understand  better  than  ever  before  that  our  financial 
^ycstern  is  not  perfect,  and  that  there  is  need  of  some  changes  in  basis 
and  in  methods.  Better  supervision  and  improved  management  have 
been  shown  to  be  necessary.  We  appreciate  more  fully  that  a  gocxl 
banker  may  not  be  fit  to  operate  a  blacksmith  s  shop,  nor  a  blackmith 
fit  to  manage  a  bank.  Moreover,  it  may  be  safe  to  assert  that  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  people  now  believe  that  publicity  in  regard  to,  and 
refutation  of»  laige  enterprises  are  more  important  to  be  eon^dowd 
than  the  mere  question  of  the  right  of  such  enterprises  to  exist. 

"One  of  the  factors  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  the  disposition  which 
now  cxiats  in  the  minds  of  managers  of  some  lines  of  industry  to 
co-operate.  Never  before  has  this  subject  been  given  so  much  thought 
and  attention.  It  may  prove  to  be  very  important.  The  effort  is  to 
base  action  on  fair  and  open  dealing.  Competition  is  not  to  be  stifled, 
but  rather  to  be  encouraged  by  the  competitors  themselves.  This  may 
be  a  departure  from  old  methods;  still  it  should  be  beneficial  to  all 
concerned.** 

Since  these  words  were  spoken,  much  has  been  done  in  the  dtree- 

tion  of  industrial  co-operation  in  this  country.  As  I  thought  then,  I 
think  now:  that  the  most  terrible  waste  possible  is  human  waste.  If 
industrial  develc^ment  has  a  place  in  the  progress  of  civiUcation  it 
should  be  organized  upon  a  basis  of  elimination  of  preventable  human 
waste.  It  should  not  be  carried  out  along  the  very  principle,  or  lack 
of  prmcipley  which,  as  between  the  nations  of  Europe,  has  been  so 
powerful  a  contributing  cause  to  the  present  war.   It  should  not  be 
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-carried  out  aion^  lines  of  mrettrained  tnd  cttt-thriNit  eompetitiofi, 
which  is  itsell  hardly  differtnt,  in  many  of  its  cardinal  phases,  from 
actual  war. 

More  tliaii  this,  as  we  iktk  bade  over  what  has  been  happening: 
in  the  business  world  in  thll  country  since  1907,  and  particularly  as 
we  reflect  upon  the  co-operathrt  spirit  displayed  during  the  past  seven 
or  eight  months  of  strain  aa^jUBciety,  we  become  nsore  oonvinced  tlwt 
\'ery  great  progress  has  been  made  among  our  business  men  towards 
the  comprehension  and  in  soiAe  degree  the  realization  of  the  idea  of 
OMipermtion  which  was  pointed:  <o  in  1906  as  one  of  tiie  mmi  hbpefal 
signs  of  recovery  from  the  di^Mresston  of  the  panic  of  1907.  While  it 
is  true  that  this  has  been  irery  little  perceived  or  appreciated  in 
poKtkal  circles  and  that  the  MBeluid  temper  of  lejgislatien  hive  shown 
ahnoat  accentuated  acrimonjr'^ln  respect  <rf  tendeneits  whose  necessity 
has  been  becoming  apparent  to  far-sighted  business  men,  there  ts 
abundant  evidence  among  the  latter  class  that  their  minds  are  turning 
move  and  move  to  the  ideid  of^dostry  and  connnaee  eondoetcd  dong 
co-operative  rather  than  wastefully  competitive  lines.  The  desire  for 
organized  efficiency  lias  always  been  particularly  strong  in  Americans, 
and  possibly  no  other  pcopM  has  ever  carried  organizi^ifm  and  M' 
ciencv  in  an  individualistic  sense  farther  than  have  we.  Now  it  is 
rapidly  dawning  upon  the  clearest  thinking  of  our  citizens  that  there  is 
•tall »  higher  kind  of  efficiency  than  ^at  of  competitive  individnalism, 
namely,  the  efficiency  of  properly  devised  and  safe-guarded  co- 
operation. 

Tta»  raises  the  question  why  there  has  not  been  a  niore  n^nd 
aeceptance  by  the  American  public  generally  of  the  principle  of  the 

higher  efficiency  made  possible  by  such  co-operation  and  co-ordina- 
tion in  industry  and  commerce  as  have  been  producing  the  remarkable 
results  referred  to  in  Germany.  Why  is  it  that  in  a  people  lilM  ours, 
in  which  efficiency  has  always  been  a  passion  and  organization  has 
achieved  some  of  its  greatest  triumphs  in  certain  limited  fields,  there 
has  not  been  a  fuller  application  of  the  principle  that  general  organisa- 
tion on  co-operative,  instead  of  brutally  competitive,  lines,  yields  the 
highest  results  in  efficiency,  both  for  the  several  branches  of  industry 
and  commerce  and  for  the  pec^le  as  a  nation? 

I  think  there  are  two  reasons  winch  may  be  given.  One  has  to  do 
with  the  difference  in  the  conditions  which  have  characterized  the 
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economic  growth  of  the  United  States  and  of  Germany.  In  the  latter 
country  the  natural  resources  at  hand  have  been  strictly  limited.  The 
population  of  nearly  70,000,000  souls  is  crowded  into  an  area  of  208,794 
square  miles,  on  a  basis  of  nearly  317  persons  to  the  sc|uare  mile.  In 
the  United  States,  the  wealth  of  national  resources  has  been  as  pro- 
verbial as  has  been  the  lavish  extravagance  with  which  we  have  con- 
sumed them.  Our  vast  area  of  over  3,000,000  square  miles  liberally 
supporu  our  population,  on  a  basis  of  less  tlutn  twenty-eight  persons 
to  the  square  mile.  Organization  and  co-operation  in  the  German 
sense  have  not  been  forced  upon  us  by  our  environment;  and  we  art- 
only  gradually  awakening  to  the  fact  that  our  resources  are  not  limit- 
less, and  that  the  waste  of  natural  and  human  material  is  radically 
wrong,  no  matter  how  vas*  our  resources. 

The  other  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  co-operation  in  the  United 
Sutes  has  been,  perhaps,  an  mherent  repugnance  on  the  part  of  most 
off  us  towards  any  relinquishment  of  individual  liberty.  Few  Ameri- 
cans would  combat  this  tendency.  It  is  fundamental  to  the  safety  of 
the  great  experiment  in  free  government  which  we  ate  trymg  m  this 
eoontry. 

Just  here,  however,  comes  in  the  lack  of  clear  thinking  which  is 
the  chief  obstacle  that  remains  to  be  o\-ef«onie  before  we  have  the 
fuller  application  of  the  principles  of  co-operation  in  the  United  States. 
The  proper  application  of  those  principles  does  not  restrict,  but  rather 
increases  the  liberty  of  the  individual.  The  security  to  the  industrial 
worker,  through  co-operatkm,  in  respect  to  greater  safety,  shorter 
hours,  more  continuous  employment,  and  a  share  in  the  increased 
profits  which  these  conditions  liring  about,  should  certainly  not  be 
considered  other  than  an  increase  of  personal  lil>erty.  In  industry, 
as  with  the  individual,  liberty  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  freedom 
from  restraint  as  it  is  the  acquirement  in  increasing  measure  of  the 
rewards  of  labor,  both  of  the  mind  and  of  tlie  hands,  through  intelli- 
gent and  mutually  helpful  meeting  and  overcoming  of  the  obstacles 
which  must  be  met  each  clay. 

But  a  sharp  distinction  must  be  drawn.  The  application  of  effi- 
ciency by  organized  and  cooperating  units  of  the  people  who  ai« 
doing  the  work  is  toUlly  different  from  the  imposition  of  organization 
by  the  government.  In  this  vital  matter  it  seems  possible  that  the 
temper  of  the  American  people  differs  from  the  temper  of  the  German 
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pcoplr.  AihI  it  may  )>e  proper  to  Mk  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
proper  clevelopment  of  the  co-operative  principle  in  the  United  States 
hzf^  not  been' hampered  by  the  fear  which  various  experitneiUs  in 
patetiiaUsm  have  instilled  into  a  lari^e  body  of  our  citizens,  that  a 
Xatioaal  Government  by  Commission  was  being  unreasonably  imposed 
upon  them.  We  need  publicity  and  we  need  wise  government  super- 
vis&m  for  the  fM-eventton  of  abuses;  but,  subject  to  these  checks,  the 
co-operation  of  individual  initiative  is  alone  consistent  with  the  politi- 
cal and  social  ideas  of  this  country. 

In  the  era  of  clearer  thinking  in  the  United  States,  into  which 
we  arc  al>out  to  pass,  ami  whose  cominjj  has  been  g[reatly  hastened 
by  the  war  in  Knnipe,  it  seems  probable  that  a  careful  analysis  of  tlicse 
i»l>stacles  will  l>e  made,  and  that,  with  a  full  undersUnding  of  the 
facts,  there  will  come  correct  judgments  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
Then  there  should  follow  not  only  co-operation  within  the  varions 
industries,  but  among  all  industries.— in  fact,  amou»;  all  the  arezt  con- 
structive forces  which  form  our  national  strength.  The  object  of  this 
paper,  however,  is  not  to  furnish  that  analysis,  but  to  state  the  pn>bleni. 

The  gntdiug  principle  of  the  day  should  not  be:  "Let  ns  be  pros- 
perous**—but  rather  the  broader  one.  "I-et  there  Iks  light.  '  The  rule- 
of-thumb  days  are  passinjf.  It  is  pre-eminently  necessary  for  the 
|>eople  to  be  rid  of  panaceas  and  propagandists,  of  political  theorists 
and  demagcH^ties.  and  to  return  once  mort  to  the  simple  facts  as  they 
are  developed  by  ex|>erience.  T^t  us  emphasisre  these  basic  truths,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  average  thinking  man  may  be  relied  upon  to  evolve 
the  principles  i>f  action  which  are  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  happi* 
ness.  if  not  to  the  very  existence,  of  the  nation. 


